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1 ore, 2 be wondered at, that miſconceptions 
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rations capab 
or of raiſing ſuch deluſive hopes oPfalſe alarms. 


. prehenſions or expectations of their neigh 
Theſe are the pitiful arts by*which political de- 
ceptions are propogated in the country, by which 
the eyes of the people are blinded, and their voice 


Promote error, 


| f a 1- 

As there is no ſubject, in which it is the intereſt 
of ſo many perſons to deceive their countrymen, 
as in that of politics, ſo unfortunately there is 
none in which it is ſo eaſy and practicable. No 
topic is 1 of ſuch à variety of repreſen- 


e of making Tuch deep impreffions, 


As it is the meaneſt, ſo, perhaps, it is the eafieſt 
art in politics, /pargere voces in vulgum ambiguas. 
No other talents are requiſite in any man for ſuch 
an art, but a certain e of induſtry in miſ- 
chief, a boldneſs and effrontery in aſſertion, an 


indifference to detection, a want of feeling for his 


own character, with ſome knowledge of the cha- 

racters of others; and that little ſhare of worldly 
cunning, which enables men to ſee what terrors 
or aſſurances will moſt eaſily operate on the ap- 
ours. 
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raiſed againſt every combination. for the ſecurity 


of their liberties, every meaſure adopted for the 
ſupport of their finances, and every exertion for 


the preſervation of their e or 
a omeſtic tranquillity,” If it is peculiarly eaſy to 
and excite clamour againſt the beſt 


Political meaſures, that facility mult increaſe in 


proportion to the magnitude of the benefit which 
they are likely to produce. Where the whole 
community is concerned, each man is the more 


eaſily induced to take part, and diſcontents are 


the more eaſily fomented; for, in ſpreading diſ- 


ſenſions, the difficulty lies much more in attract- 


ing the attention, than in perverting the under- 


ſtandings of the people, and making their beſt 
friends appear to t 


hem as their bittereſt enemies. 
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Therefore, 1 a 3 and upright, admi- 
niſtration, conſcious of their own good intentions, 
ſhall ſo far rely on their abilities, and connexions in 
| parliament, their conſideration in the country, and 
their cordiality and unanimity among themſelves, 
to venture on the adoption of any great plan 
Fe the public good, which- is not a mere pallia- 
tive or half meaſure, but a bold and vigorous 
undertaking, they riſque at once the loſs of their 
popularity; they ſubject themſelves to incur the 
odium of the public by attempting to ſerve them, 
and enable their employer to diſmiſs them under 
a temporary diſgrace, until the people can be 
brought to their proper ſenſes, their minds relieved 
from the impreſſion of miſrepreſentations, and 
their ears purged. of the poiſon infuſed into them 
through the channel of addreſſes dictated by pa- 
triot placemen, and news- paper paragraphspenned 
by the courtly demagogues in in the * of the i inte- 
rior Cabinet. 43 2 43 . 


VULGAR ERROR THE Fine. 1 


That the Junction of Parties, formed by Lord North : 
and Mr. Fox, was an intereſted Union of Indivi- 


duals, who had not any one oe Pra in 
common, between them. WY | 


"AMONGST the 2 — 1 mall of De 
to the ſeveral Vulgar Errors, none ſhall be 9 
ed on aſſertions which are not acknowledged to be 
true by thoſe who are moſt inclined to! diſpute 
them. Is there any man now, bold enough, ſince 
all that we have ſeen, to deny that a ſyſtem has 
prevailed in this reign, of governing by means of 
a private cabal or jurito,, woes were called (and 
en | nov 


i MY 
| nov ſtyle themſelves) king's friends; who are 

N perſonal favourites of the monarch, and who . 

ijeſs a perfect indifference towards the oſtenfible ble 

| Miniſters, and difavow all connexions with them 

on any other account, or for any longer time, than 

that of their continuance in the adminiſtration of 

the king's affairs? I am ſure, that there is no man 

fo 1 ignorint as not to know it; none ſo impudent 

as to deny it. Who were the chief oppoſers of this 
ſyſtem? Lord Rockingham's party moſt certainly. 

Has Lord North ever been accuſed or ſuſpected 

of being one of that ſecret junto? On the con- 

trary, he has been the outward miniſter, and ſup- 

poſed to have been controuled and rendered in- 

[. ' ignificant by the interior cabinet. Let me then 
RO aſl, Whether there is any man who does not be- 

lieve, that Lord North and Mr. Fox formed their 
coalition on this baſis, that the king's oſtenſible 
miniſters were to be his real miniſters; that a 
BY | ſyſtem founded on parliamentary confidence and 
| : ſipport, carrted on by public men on public 
1 principles, was to be built on the ruins of ſecret 
ö influence, PREG favouritiſm, and the intrigues 
# of the cloſet? Have they then_no ng principle in 
common? were they not agreed on on the firſt rin- 
ciple, the ground- work and corner · ſtone of the 
= - building ? and might they not on ſuch a foun- 
dation, proceed to erect an edifice, which: though 
| compoſed of different orders in its architecture, 
might ſtill be ſtrong and durable, commodious 
and ſerviceable to the ſtate? When the ſubject 
matter on which they had differed was no more 
an object of contention, was it not for the good 
of the country, that they ſhould put an end to 

_ domeſtic diviſions, and heal the wounds which 
had fo long torn it aſunder, by endeavouriug to 
co-operate in future meaſures, without ſacrifi- 
cing 
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CT Þ 
cing their principles, by ſquaring their conduct to 
the great point at which they both aimed ; and 
agreeing, wherever their principles might ulti - 
mately lead them to a difference in opinion, 
fairly to ſubmit their reſpective ſentiments to 
parliament, and amicably to abide by that deci- 
fion ? Such a junction is not deſtitute of principle, 
but is founded on one which all honeſt men muſt 
approve, ſo ſoon as it 14 2 ſtated to them, 


free from the gloſſes and miſrepreſentations of 


party. That a conſiderable degree; of unpopy- 


larity has been artificially. created againſt this 


junction, cannot be diſputed. . The voice of rea- 
ſon has been drowned by ſcurrilous invective and 
idle clamour againſt Coalition, The very word 


Itſelf, is-uſed by the illiterate as a ſtorm of re- 


proach or infamy, as if coalition were. abſtract- 
_ edly a crime in itſelf, diveſted of any conſide- 


N 


ration of the motives which produced it, or the 


eircumſtances which call for it. The truth of 


the caſe is ſo effectually concealed from the eyes 
of the people, that they are blind and inſenſible 

to other coalitions, far more unnatural, and 
which can be founded on no one principle in 
common between them, except it bs 


_ of: indiſcriminate ſupport of the royal pleaſure, 
and implicit obedience to the dictates of a court 
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. VULGAR ERROR TAE SECO D 
That Mr. Fox's India Bill was 4 Precedent for 
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. the Violation of Charters. + 


> 


OF All the unmeaning outcries which have 


been raiſed, this is the moſt abſurd; but not the 
leaſt provoking; for it has had the greateſt effect 


in the country, and it is no ſmall additional mor- 
tification, to loſe the good opinion of your fel- 
Jow-ſubjefts, - by the propagation of fictions, 
which are, if poſſible, ſtill more fooliſh than in- 


jurious. It is a poor conſolation to thoſe, who 


fail in a laudable purſuit -of public eſtimation, 
that they are defeated by nonſenſe; If ever any 


topie of public clamour can fairly be called non- 


ſenſe, this cry about the chartered rights of men, 
deſerves the appellation: A charter, conſidered 


abſtractedly as ſuch, being an inſtrument under 


proper authority, granting or cohfirming rights, 
franchiſes, or powers, to certain perſons, is cer- 


tainly a ſpecies of engagement and ſecurity, 


pledging the public faith, poſitively, and ſolemn- 


ty, for the maintenance and protection of the 


rights ſo conferred ; and therefore charters muſt 

ever be looked upon by, Engliſhmen as facred 
covenants, never to be wantonly violated by the 
ſupreme authority of the legiſlature, nor lightly. 

to be ſubjected to its influence. Thus far is admit- 
ted, but no farther: for whoever contends that 

there is any power in the crown, or even in the 
whole legiſlature, to grant charters which ſhall 
in no way be liable to parliamentary conſidera- 
tion and reviſion, knows nothing of the nature 
and firſt principles of the conſtitution, The 
JE -” - greater 


„„ | 
greater or lefſer degree. of miſchief which has 
ariſen, or is likely to ariſe to the whole commu- 
nity, or to a conſiderable part, to the perſons 
who claim under the charter, or to others, from 
the errors in the charter. itſelf, or from the ne- 
glect or abuſe of thoſe who are entruſted with the 
execution of it, is the teſt by which we are to 
judge of the rectitude or impropriety of any par- 
| 3 interference for the alteration ot abo- 

lition of a charter. That this doctrine is con- 
ſtitutional, and that this authority muſt reſide in 
the ſupreme power of the ſtate, and that parlia- 
ment has frequently exerciſed this power, is con- 
feſſed by the opponents of Mr. Fox's bill. The 
degree of miſchief; therefore, which would fol- 
low from not adopting. ſome efficient meaſure, 
although ĩt would neceſſarily occaſion an infringe- 
ment of the charter, is the proper matter for our 
_ confideration. And as IL am confident! that it 
will be admitted, that no ſalutary regulation could 
be invented, which would be, in any degree, ade- 
. quate to the correction of the abuſes in India, 
without touching the charter, I ſhall not tire the 
reader's patience, by enforcing a ſelf-evident - 
propoſition; but muſt beg leave to obſerve, that 
although I am not ſurprized that the multitude 
{ſhould be deceived, and falſe apprehenſions and 
alarms be excited in the country, by an outcry: 
about the chartered rights of wen, yet I am aſto- 
niſhed that members of parliament in their de- 
bates, and miniſters, who muſt be conſcious of 
the inapplicability and pedantry of the phraſe, as 
well as of the frivolous nature, and total want of - 
round for the objection, ſhould have the ef- 

S a topic, and to expreſs 
themſelyes in ſuch terms as would excite laughter 

in every intelligent mind; if it were not pre: oc 
N . cCcupied 
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quences which attend ſuch gr 
O 


9 
eupied with indignation at the pernicious conſe-- 
roſs miſrepreſenta- 


tions. The arts employed for the propagation 


of this Vulgar Error have been of the Joweſt' 


kind. A great number of perfons, dependent 
on the company's ſervants, and many who have 
expectations of promotion for themſelves or fa- 
milies, have ſent letters and pamphlets to all the 
corporations in the kingdom, to alarm them 
with fears of an intention to vislate their char- 


- 


ters. In theſe writings (and'T am aſhamed to 


ſay in parliament alſo) the caſe of the charter of 


the city of London, in the reign of Charles II. 


has been quoted. What a diſgraceful attempt 
to impoſe upon the ignorant! That caſe was as 
different from the India bill, as one thing can be 


from another: it was a. proceeding in a court of 


law, not à bill in parliament : it was a proceed- 
ing by the king, to take away a royal charter: 


this is an interpoſition of the legiſlature, to ino- 


dify, correct, and meliorate ſome proviſions in a 
charter, which had before been frequently reviſed 
by parliament : that was an act of power, under 

pretence of law, and by the legal form and writ 


of quo cparranto, at once to ſeize as forfeited, the 


charter of London, for having miſuſed its fran- 


chiſe, in ſome trifling inſtances, by impoſing a 


tall on its markets, and for having, three years 
before, petitioned the king concerning the pro- 
rogation of parliament. The India bill was a 
regulation by the authority of the legiſlature, for 
tke better government of a great empire, four 
times as populous as Great-Britain, and larger in 
extent than almoſt any empire in Europe. The 
object of the bill was to relieve thirty millions 
of peaple from the heavieſt oppreſſions, and to 
ſecure our poſſeſſions in the 23 For this pur- 
fb e 


. poſe, 


| „„ 

poſe, it was found neceſſary to veſt the affairs of 
the company in commiſſioners, for the benefit of 
the proprietors and the public, which could not 
be done without affecting the charter. Nothing 
can be leſs ſimilar to the forfeiting the privileges 
of. a corporation for raiſing a toll on their mar- 
kets. There is, moreover, this diſſimilitude, 
that in that caſe there was a deſign to get all the 
corporations in the kingdom into the king's 
hands, by ſhewing how eaſily he might find legal 
pretences for vacating them, which plan ſuc- 
ceeded by the ſurrender of almoſt all the char- 
ters in England: whereas, in the preſent caſe, 
no precedent could have been intended to be 
eſtabliſhed, as no inſtance could any where be 
found of a charter, conferring rights and powers 
at all comparable to thoſe of the Eaſt- India com- 
pany. One thing, however, is remarkable, that 
this laſt imputation of an attempt to deſtroy all 
charters, comes from a ſtrange quarter. With 
What juſtice or modeſty can the preſent miniſter, 
or his friends, make ſuch an accuſation: againſt 
others, when it is known, that the plan of reform 
which Mr. Pitt is pledged to ſupport, for abo- 
liſhing the boroughs, will cut up by the roots, 
and annjhilate all the charters at once? Having 
ſaid much on this Vulgar Error, which deſerves 
ſo little diſcuſſion, I ſhall only add, that neither 
Mr. Pitt, or any of his friends, will, or do pre- 
tend, that his hill is not an _infringement'of the 
Der TT 


them fo 
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VULGAR ERROR | THE Tina. 


Thos Mr. Fax's Bill was 4 Conſjeatio of Property 5 


4: on, hae: this i is a natural Waal for ny 


unenlightened perſon to fall into. The cla 
which authorizes the commiſſioners to take all the 


lands, tenements, houſes, warehouſes, buildings, 
books, records, documents, charters, acts, in- 
ſtruments, papers, ſhips, veſſels, goods, wares 
and merchandizes, money- ſecurities, and other 
effects belonging to the company, ſeems, to a 
ſuperficial reader, who does not attend to the na- 
ture of this transfer, as if every thing that the 
company were poſſeſfed of was taken away from 


them, and: given to others. But how, and to 


whom is it given? To theſe commiſſioners to be 


employed as before, for the uſe of the company. 


Which: does the company loſe of all theſe arti- 


cles 2 Not one. What property do the commiſſi- 


oners eee in them? None at all: they only hold 

the ufe of the company. Had the di- 
rectors, who held them before, any property in 
chem? None : they only held then as the- c%ο¾ĩ- 
miſſioners would have done in Mr. Fox's bill. 
Are the proprietors of Eaſt- India ſtock deprived 


of any property by this clauſe ? Certainly not: 


the clauſe was nothing elſe but the legal mode of 
enabling thoſe to whom the management of the 


affairs was committed, to poſſeſs themſelves of 


the means of ſerving the company. I am ſure, 
that the moment this matter 1s explained, the 


- bugbear will vaniſh, and the world will cry ſhame 


at. thoſe, who endeavoure to perſuade them that. 
. —— was inya ed | y the bill. I am 
forry 


f #3 

8 that ſome wt who knew better, 
Mould have 3 to avail themſelves o 
ſuch Vulgar Errors, and to talk of confifcation 
where-none exiſted, or were intended. T thall 
not enter into the topic of the patronage which 
it was ſuppoſed would be gained by the miniſters 
under Mr. Fox's bill, as he has veluntarily con- 
ſented to give up thoſe parts of the bill which 
were objefted to on that account, to render it 
more Pn" to Shs whole houſe.” | 1 
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VULGAR ERROR THE : Founrn. | 


That in the 72 5 this Conteſ, the Pepi will take 
Far: bet r oy Wm Cones: os 


1 - THIS is by 15 me nnd Beer af U | 
times. 1 wiſh it had been eonfined to the Vulgar 
alone! But, alas, it has reached the very ſummitr 
and uppermoſt branches of our conſtitution. 
God grant it may not take deep root where we 
have lately ſeen it planted? for if it grows long in 
chat ſoit, it will bring forth the bittereſt fruits this 
country ever produced. If the ſovereign of 2 
mixed monarchy-ſhould be ſo weak, as to be in- 
duced to believe, that the people win ultimately 
range themſelves on the ſide of the crown, and the 
ariſtocracical part of the conſtitution againſt their 
repreſentatives, who can tell to what lengths e, 
mnfatuation may lead him? He may be pr . e 
to treat, with contempt, a co-ordinate branch of 
cke legiſlatures he may contract an habitual 
diſregard for their proceedings and reſolutions ; 
ke may vainly imagine that nothing but firmntſs 
in himſelf · (or, as others would call it, oHQeh ); 
rede to their ſpirit: he may be- 
8 come 


— 


11 


come ſo blind as to miſtake their moderatlon: for 
puſillanimity or impotency, and be driven on 


from one exceſs to another, until the patience of 
parliament be exhauſted, and the people, at large, 
cry out with one voice againſt his government. 
Thus much I have ſaid generally, of any conteſt” 
between the houſe. of commons and the crown, 
But what ſhall 1 ſay, if the point in diſpute be- 


tween the king and the commons be not any par- 


ticular meaſure, foreign or domeſtic, not any 


| 1 privilege which the members of the 


ouſe may claim, and which may contribute to 
their individual gratification; but a queſtion con- 
cerning the degree of authority and importance, 
which that branch of the legiſlature has a right 
to claim in this Conſtitution. When the queſtion 


is of ſuch a nature, and the people are made to 
underſtand it: when it is fairly brought before 
their eyes, diveſted of other matters With which 
it has no concern, ſuch as the Vulgar Errors, be- 


fore ſtated, can any one believe that the people 
will be for diminiſhing the power and conſequence | 


of their repreſentatives, which is in fact tak 


part againſt themſelves? Will. the people ſay, we 
think that the Bi th ſhare and weight prepon- 
erates in the ſcale of the conſtitution? We wiſh 


that thoſe whom we name, who are created by 


us, who depend on us for their exiſtence as mem- 
bers of parliament on a future election, ſhould 


bave leſs authority and ſignificance in the. ſtate 


than the other branches of the legiſlature, who 


are in no way dependent on us, and may imagine 


(however miſtakenly) that they have a ſeparate 
intereſt from us. Suppoſing that the point in 
diſpute was doubtful, and that there were perſons: 


their repreſentatives (even ſince the revolution) 


had 


„„ 2 
had no right to controul the crown in the exerciſe 
of its prerogative of appointing miniſters: —Could. 
ſuch a notion be a favourite doctrine with the peo- 
ple? Would they not decide the point in favour 
of their own rights? Moſt certainly they would : 
and who ever harbours, in his mind, ſo wild a 
conceit as the reverſe of this propoſition, deceives 
himſelf miſerably : if. he So” to be a 
ſecret adviſer of his majeſty, and ſhould infuſe 
ſuch poiſon into his royal ear, he indeed becomes 
a” ſcourge and curſe to his country: he gives 
counſels to his prince which endanger his throne, 
8 1 him to rely on the moſt precarious of 
all poſſible dependencies for the ſupport of his 
crown, a temporary artificial popularity founded 
on miſrepreſentations, which will ſhortly be clear- 

_ ed up, and excited by a prepoſterous attempt to 
raiſe a popular clamour, in favour of PrerOgatives 3 
as oppoſed to the privileges of the people. 
Should ſuch unhappy counſels finally prevail in 
the cloſet, ſhould the debaſement of the houſe of 
commons become a principle of action, and all 
the ſolid intrinfic advantages of a ſtrong govern- 
ment be neglected, all the vigour, efficacy, and 
dignity of a great empire be bartered for the pur- 
ſult of a contemptible ſeries of ſtruggles with the 
parliament, think, oh think, for a moment, what 
an exchange is made. The king is adviſed to 
forego a fubſtantial ſupport, for a viſionary popu- 
larity; to prefer ſyſtematic weakneſs to real 
ſtrength; to eaſt behind him, eſtrange and drive 
from his counſels the greateſt talents, connexions, 
and intereſts in his realm, which would have up- 
held him at home, and rendered him reſpectable 
abroad: and in retyrn for all this, his moſt ſan- 
guine flatterers cannot promiſe him any greater 
ſatisfaction, than the "gratification of 1 | 
TE 0 | „ 


6 16 H 
| ſpleen, and ill- founded prejudice, and ſome ex- 
renſion of his own private influence in the diſ- 


poſal of favours. 


: VULGAR ERROR Tur Firn. Fo 


That the King muſt ſucceed in this Struggle by dif- 
* * + - ., folping the Parliament. 


AN obſtinate perſeverance in the preceding-. 
Vulgar Error; may occaſion the trial of tfiis dan- 
gerous experiment; dangerous I mean to the 
quiet: of his majeſty's reigt, and deſtructive of 
many important national intereſts and concerns, 
which require immediate parliamentary attention, 
and efficient plans and meaſures, but by nd means 
dangerous to the final ſucceſs of that party againſt 
whom it is levelled. It is to thoſe who conſider 
things ſuperficially and ſlightly, that an attempt 

to remove Vulgar Errors muſt be addreſſed. Per- 
haps. it would be difficult to find a ſtronger in- 
ſtance, of the trivial treatment of a weighty and 
momentous-conſideration,. than by adverting to 
that common topic of converſation, the diſſolu- 
tion 3 How often have I heard it 
obſerved, even in the ſtreets, that it is clear that 
the king cannot gain the pteſent houſe of com- 
mons, and that of courſe they ſuppoſe it will be 
diffolved What a. concluſion. is this, for an 
Engliſhman to form? At what period ſince the 
revolution would ſuch reaſoning be- uſed? What 
does it amount to?—No lefs than that ſo ſoon as 
a hbuſe of commons ceaſes to be obedient to the 
* oyal pleaſure, a ther muſt be choſen.. | A very 
expetienced and able member, in an animated 
anf eloquent ſpeech this ſeſſion ſaid, that the 
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calling a new parliament was treated as lightly. 
as Schering a pair of new ſhoes, which he fore- 
told would pinch worſe than the old one. 
_ Let us examine the probable effects of a diſſo- 
lution : Firſt, as to the chance of obtaining ſuch 
a parliament as whuld be ſubſervient to the court; 
without 8 any very great confidence in the 
virtue of the times, and the public ſpirit of the 
people. J might venture to aſſume, that the diſ- 
olution of a parliament for the avowed purpoſe . 
of getting by dint of money, another more oh- 
ſequious to the miniſter, would be a fruitlefs ex- 
periment. If ſo barefaced a plot ſhould not re- 
volt the minds of Engliſhmen, if ſuch an open 
attempt to ſuppreſs their liberties ſnould not raiſe 
their indignation, they no longer would deſerve 
their freedom. But it certainly would. Parlia- 
ments are not at all times, and under all circum- 
ſtances, to be bought at open market; and where - 
ever elections are decided by independent voters, 
a proper attention to the ſafety of their privi- 
leges, and à due ſenſe of the danger in which 
they are placed by ſüch a meaſure, would influ. | 
ence the choice of weir members. I am fo per- 
fectly perſuaded, that the people will be brought 
to ſee their true intereſt, and to know that their 
repreſentatives cannot be treated with indig⸗ 
nity, until they themſelves are inſignificant, 
that I will take upon me to prophely, that 
ſeveral knights of ſhires, and members for great 
cities, who fancy that the miniſters are popular 
among their conſtituents, will loſe their elec- _ 
tions for having fupported them. Another 
. circumſtance may here be properly 'mentioned, 
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though very obvious, as every one muſt be ſep- 


fible, that no inconfjderable number of thoſe 
who now fupport the miniſter, would be exceed- 
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Indie: offended, and entirely diſaffected, if he 


were to diſolve the parliament, and put them, to 


the expence of a freſh election. Beſideg this, it 
is well known that the bill. for taking away the 
votes of cuſtom-houſe officers, (commonly Se 
Mr. Crew's bill) will very much diminiſh, 


miniſterial influence in all the res ane 
Without entering further into this, topic, on 
which the miniſter muſt be very well inſtructec 
by the aſſiſtance of Lord North's late confidentia 
ſecretary, I would only deſire him to appeal ta 
that ſecretary, and to. aſk him what chance he 
thinks there is of retaining a majority, SYED, -l 11 
he ſhould: acquire one on the return of à pew 


parliament, conſidering the preſent dimi 


ſtate of royal patronage. I need, not add: to theſe 


conſiderations, the great and irreſiſtible abilities 


with which the miniſter will have t0..contend. 
Theſe few reaſons may be ſufficient to ſhew, that 
it is not demonſtrable, or e that the 

king will ſucceed. i in this, ſts dae ving 
the parliament. But ather effects 3 follow 
this Ln: denen WS view, it in too maro 2 
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1 it 1s, not the a ral eg that may 


follow in the courſe of a few mont! but, the 
general effect upon the ſyſtem of our conſhitution, 
the operation upon thę whole. frame of our go- 
vernment, the influence upon the mind and diſ- 


| poſitions of the ſubject and the. monarch. towards 


each other; the political] peace and e or 
diſtraction 2 and miſery; in ſhort, the. future. ſtate 
of the- nation, which is here brought into quef- 


| Ps, 8 to be dene No prince 0 the 
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houſe of Brunſwick has hitherto rejected the pray- 
ers of his faithful commons; no prince of the 
hoaſe of Brunſwiek has diſmiſſed his parliament 
in anger: all contentions between the privileges 
ef the people and the prerogatives of the crown, 
have ſlept for near à century. Are we to be 
brought back to thoſe times? once more to be 
wireneſſes to thoſe accurſed ſcenes of civil difcord? 
Ave we te loſe, or rather to caſt from us, all the 
fair fruits which have grown and ripened yearly 
_ through many happy ages, under a ſucceſſion of 


* 


wife and temperatèe princes? Are all the benefits 
which we ewe to the moderation of our mo- 
nurehs, the wiſdom: of our ſtateſmen, the learn- 
iu of out lawyers, the cultivation of philoſophy, 
which has ſoftened the manners of the people, 
rendered them tractable, and habituated them to 
an aequieſcenee under a mild government; are all 
the geſſons which we have learned from the hiſ- 
tory of our former monarchs, and the“ bleſſings 
. Which: have been derived from a parliamentar 
fettiement of the crown; to be thrown away an 
- Miorted out of our memory, as uſeleſs rubbiſh, 
unit to form the foundation of any practicable 
_ ſyſtem of civil liberty? God forbid that this 
 Eduntry ſhovid be viſited with ſuch a curſe! the 
cCalamity is too big for me to deferibe, the picture 
too dark and full of horrid ſcenes for me to paint; 
the beſt idea of it may perhaps be given, by ſhew- 
ing-its-reverſe, which Mr. Hume has done in his 
maſterly manner, in an Eſſay on the Proteſtant 
After having obſerved, that, ſa long as the 
houſe of Stuart reigned in Britain, which, with 
_ fome interruptions was above eighty: years, the 
government was kept in a continual fever by the 
+ contentions betwixt the 98 of the . 
$2 2 | 7 mn 


1 20 J 
and the prerogatives of che crown, he proceeds 
thus. % But ducing theſe laſt ſixty years, When a 
* parliamentary eſtabliſhment has taken place, 
« whatever - factions, may have prevailed, either 
« among the people or in public aſſemblies, 
the whole. force of our conſtitution has 
always fallen to one ſide, and an unin- 
1 terrupted. harmony has been . preſerved be- 
e tween our princes and our parliaments. Pub- 
& lic liberty, with internal peace and order, 
ee has flouriſhed almoſt without interruptions 
<« Trade and manufactures, and agriculture, have 
6e. increaſed; the arts and ſciences, and philoſo- 
1 phy, have been cultivated; even religious par- 
et ties have been neceſſitated to lay aſide their 
ce mutual rancour; and the glory of the nation 
© has ſpread. itſelf all over Europe, while we 
* ſtand the bulwark againſt oppreſſion, and: — 
et great antagoniſt of that power which threatens 
< every people with conqueſt and ſuhjection. So 
« long and ſo glorious a period no nation almoſt 
te can boaſt of; nor is there. another inſtance in 
« the whole hiſtory of mankind, that ſo, many 
e millions of people have, during ſuch a ſpace 
« of time, been held together in a manner ſo 
ee free, ſo rational, and ſo ſuitable to. ſie ee 
« of human, nature.“ 1 1 2 rnit a 
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V LGAR ERROR THE Sixrn. 17 


That the Oppoſe tion ts the preſent Miniſters bat 
5 Mets carried on wirt Violaus. 


1 


I do not believe chat this "ks has auch pres 
- yailed abroad, but as.it has been objected within 
the walls of parliament, it m be proper to re- 
C 1 | tute 


— 


fute this notion before it takes root with the peo- 
ple, and becomes a Vulgar Error. It muſt be 
expected, that thoſe who are attacked, ſhould 
cry out againſt the violence of their aſſailants; 
but n ſhould pitch upon thoſe very in- 
ſtances which moſt clearly evince the moderation 
of their antagoniſts, is rather extraordinary and 
unreaſonable. The principal inſtance of this 
| Kind is, that the majority in the houſe of com- 
mons are refuſing the ſupplies— in the firſt place 
the fact is falſe they have not done ſo; in the 
next place, there never was any reaſon for ſup- 
poſing that they would, on account of any, events 
which have yet happened; for they have always 
declared, that although the houſe may be driven 
to ſuch lengths by poſſible caſes, yet that no cir- 
eumſtances had yet occurred, which would in- 
duce them to adopt ſuch a meafure, which they 
conſidered as the laſt xefort,  ' 
conſtitutionally laid down by the leaders in op- 
poſition, has uniformly been this—Thar nothing 
ought ſo much to-be avoided, as dangerous to 
the peace and exiſtence of a free and mixed mo- 
narchy, as the exerciſe of the extreme power 
veſted in the reſpective component parts of ſuch 
a conſtitution.— That the king's prerogatives of 
making peace and war, diſſolving parliaments, 
appointing miniſters, pardoning criminals, &c. 
& c. &c, are none of them perſonal prerogatives, 
but ſo many public truſts, and as ſuch may all 
of them be abuſed, —So likewiſe may the privi- 
leges of parliament, in refuſing ſupplies, &c. &c. 


. if, improperly exerted, —That therefore all mo- 


derate princes and wiſe parliaments, will do eve- 
ry thing they can to avoid having recourſe to 
their ultimate powers, Theſe are the Fein 
16 8 . | ot 
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one, without his havi: ref | 
bation of the bill to them, and after 'havine- ww 


„ liament, and buy 


| ua] 
of the 6ppofition, and chey have acted ity wn 
mity to them. But the miniſters accuſe them of 
violence s thofe very miniſters who have adviſtd 
the king to difmifs a ſtrong adminiſtration for 
having brought in a bill which the houſe wf EH. 
mons approved, by a majority of : near *three' 86 


expreſſed any difapprö! 
thorized an individual lord to declare his 4 be. 
fon to it.—Such adviſers are very proper perſont 


to accuſe others of violence. The charge of 


haſty, raſh, and forcible meaſures, comes with 
peculiar decency from the inouths of thoſe whe 
muſt have ſaid to their ſovereign, '© Difmiſs your 


e ſtrong enough to carry om your affairs in Par- 
<« liament; but they are doo ftrong to fubmit te 
ee your Qlandeſtine counſellors; we may perhaps 
« be ſtrong enough; if we are not fo ar firſt 


1 9 
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c perhaps we may become fo, by Ws | 
. ©. thoſe who are cxperienced in the lower arts of - 
* corruption; and if we do not ſucceed by theſe 
ce. means, then, Sir, you may diſſolve your par- 
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| 7 one more obſequious to yout 
« commands.” In ſuch counſels, there is, pers 
haps, ſome little temerity and violence, but it is 
by no means neceſſary to have recourſe to perſo- 
nal reterts and reciprocal aecufations for the de- 


fence: of the oppofition, againſt this very what 


imputation of violence, in refuſing or ſtopping 
the ſupplies.—How have they ſtopped them uu. 
The ordnance ſupply they have ſuffered to g oh 


_ provided that it accompanied a vote paſted on 


the ſame day for redreſs, in the great matter of 


_ privilege depending; they have poſtponed the 


havy eſtimate for two days; and Why? for no 


| Iefs a reaſon, than becauſe it is neceſſary t6 pro- 


ceed 


(91 


Complain De 38 grievance, by rs lag —_ — 
boxe Chriſtmas, were as clamourous againſt the 
| for not allowing a long adjournment 
forth * holidays, Let it therefore be known, 

chat the ſupplies have not boen refuſed; neither 
haye they been ſippped, but ſo far only as it was 
La ng. to;poſtpone them, in order that the ber. | 

. 'Vileges of the /houſs might have pre- audience. 
Eres are theſt- ſupplies? Any one would i ima- 
Zine thy that expreſſion, chat the houſe was im- 
Pedęd in raiſing the money for the payment of 
dhe public creditors.— That there was a deter- 
nation to throw out all the taxes, and ruin 
public credit; but it muſt be underſtood, that 
. the ſupplies here ſpoken, of, are the ſupplies for 
. carrying on government, by providing a navy and 
an ondnance; that is, voting the expenditure of fo 
wuch money for thoſe purpoſes, not voting the 
Vai and means of raiſing money; there is all the 
nce between theſe ſupplies and taxes, that 
there is between ſpending money out of your pocket, 
and paying your debts. But to this ix may be an- 
ſwered, that theſe ſupplies of expenditure are for 
: . the ſupport and ſafety of the nation, and that 
public: credit is as much affected and myured by 
_vegletting the /afety.of the country, as it is by 
; tailing money to pay its creditors. I allow 
1 8 truth of this propoſitian; hut I muſt demand 
the conceſſion of another, to me, which is equally 
true; namely, that public credit depends alſo on 
| Falte Mee. much ad on any thing; and. 21. 
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if our liberties were loſt, our credit would be in- 
ſtantly annihilated. This has been ſufficiently 
proved by many great authors, and is verified by 
frequent examples in neighbouring nations which 
| have loft their liberties. ' They, therefore, who 


think, as I do, that the foundation of our liberty | 


is built on the importance of the houſe of com- 
mons, and that that importance will be no more 
if the king can ſupport miniſters in whom the 
commons do not  confide, muft agree with me, 
that public credit will be deſtroyed by granting 
ſupphes, until ſuch miniſters are removed, or the 
houſe ſhall alter its opinion of them, and put con- 
fidence in them. All the great ſupplies of the 
nation have been uſually voted in the houſe of 
commons, as matters of courſe, confiding in the 
aſſurances of the king's miniſters that ſuch ſup- 
plies are wanted, and entruſting thoſe miniſters. 
with the difpoſal and management of the ſums 
voted for ſuch purpoſes. Theſe great money 
tranſactions are generally paſſed while there are 
not many members preſent; and it is even reck- 
oned factious to ſpeak at all againſt them, Ought 
not then the confidence of the houſe of commons, 
to be a neceſſary qualification to entitle any one 
to continue in the ſituation of the firſt miniſter of 
finance? Or is it fit that the houſe ſnould be con- 
ſidered as being _—— bound to grant ſuch 
ſupplies as the miniſter ſnall demand, to be ma- 
naged by him, as he ſhall judge proper, without 
having any confidence in that miniſter? If this 
were the caſe, the houſe would be reduced to a 
meeting of pure form or ceremony, an idle pagefit, 
ſummoned” yearly, for the purpoſe of voting 
money, not as a matter of diſcretion, but as 4 
mere mechanical operation, performed and exhi- 
-bited for the ſole purpoſe of deceivipg the igno: 
I | i rant, 


rant; by a ſemblance. of. liberty, and inſulting the 
intelligent with the memory of their loſt rights; 
of what. they were, and to what they are fallen. 
What pretence can they claim to conſiſtency, 
moderation, or to the ſmalleſt ſpark of whiggiſm, 
who endeavour to cry down the uſe of the extreme 
rights of the commons, at the ſame, time that 
they are exciting an unnatural clamour in favour 
of the extreme uſe of the prerogative? 
Another topic employed to throw the impu- 
tation of violence on the oppoſition is, that all 
theſe proceedings for the removal of miniſters, 
have taken place before they have done any one 
act whatever. Give us a fair trial, ſay they, 
(though we refuſed you one) and as we have been 
named by the king, do not condemn us until we 
have acted blameably. Such language may ſeem 
plauſible to perſons not much accuſtomed to con- 
ſider the principles of the conſtitution; but it is, 
in fact, as groſs an Error as any of the former. 
Does any one conceive, that the king's right of 
naming miniſters extends ſo far as this, that he 
may, without any abuſe of the prerogative in that 
matter, as often as he pleaſes (monthly, for in- 
ſtance) diſmiſs his adminiſtration without ex- 
preſſing ta them any ali gc of their con- - 
duct, and-wantonly. turn his miniſters qut of the 
cabinet, with. as little ceremony as any one would 
whip a dog or cat out of their room? But the 
3 caſe is ſtill ſtronger than that, for this was 
not a mere capricious diſmiſſion of miniſters 
without any pretence at all, but upon the ground 
of a particular meaſure, and that, no leſs than a 
bill in parliament, which had paſſed the houſe of 
commons. The miniſters were diſmiſſed for 
having been too well ſupported by the commons. 
The members of that houſe, who had voted oy 


7 
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the bill, were therefore bound in honour to ſtand 
by them, and not to ſuffer them to be diſgraced 
for an act, in which they were parties, and had 
concurred. Further, the whole houſe itſelf was 
concerned, and highly intereſted, not ramely to 
fit by and ſee their acts and meaſures made the 
foundation of a' ſyſtem of perſecution and pro- 
ſeription of men whom they approved, with 
whom they had agreed, and in whom they had 
. Theſe are ſome of the rea- 
fons why they thought it conſtitutional to come 
to a vote of want of confidence in the new ad- 
miniſtration, immediately on their appointment; 
but principally, and more directty and avowedly, 
becauſe they believed that the new miniſters were 
privy to, and ſucceeded to their offices in conſe- 
quence of a proceeding which they held to be a 
breach of their fundamental privileges. Every 
one knows the proceeding to have been this, 
that the earl Temple came out of the cloſet, and 
told every body that he had conferred with his 
majeſty on the ſubject of the India bill, and that 
he was authorized to ſay, that the king diſapprov- 
ed of it. The commons then reſolved, that it 
is now neceſſary to declare, that to report any 
opinion, or pretended opinion of his majeſty, upon 
any bill or other proceeding in parliament, with 
a view to influence the votes of the members; is 
a high crime and miſdemeanour, derogatory to 
the honour of the crown, a breach of the funda- 
mental privileges of parliament, and ſubverſive. 
of the conſtirution of this country. So far it 
muſt be confeſſed, that nothing violent was at- 
tempted. The ſubſequent vote on the ſame 
night, which was to prevent a diſſolution of Par- 
liament, was called violent, haſty, permature, 
ſurreptitious, precipitate, becauſe it was 1 9 5 
; N if SR 
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late at night, after a long debate, when the mem- ® 
bers were exhauſted. How a cautionary meaſure, _ 
to prevent the adoption of ſo deſparate a one as 
the diſſolution of Parliament, can juſtly deſerve -_ 
thoſe epithets, I cannot underſtand. This, 'how= ® * 
ever, I know, that they were re- conſidered, re-a- 
dopted, and voted in full parliament. And if 
any one will take the pains to look over the votes 
and reſolutions of the houſe on this ſubject, he 
will find, that fo far from their being haſty, raſh, 
.and violent, they compoſe a regular ſeries of pro- 
_ poſitions, following each other as corollaries; and 
that they are more temperate than could have 
been expected from perſons ſo groſsly injured; ana 
after ſuch a flagrant outrage againſt the vita! 
principles of the conſtitution. «© 
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